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MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

RESOLUTION 

Tariffs 

New Delhi, the 29 th September 1951 

No. 13(1)-T.B. /51. —The Tariff Board was asked to investigate a claim 
received from the Canned and Bottled Vegetables Industry for assistance 
or protection. The Board has completed its enquiries and submitted its 
report. Its recommendations are as follows: — 

(1) No case has been made out for grant of protection to this 

industry. The fair selling prices of indigenous products 
exceed the landed cost of the imported varieties by an 
amount equal to the existing revenue duty. 

(2) Steps should be taken both by the industry and the State 

Governments to develop cooperative farming of vegetables. 

(3) The Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Government of India 

should be requested to carry out a survey of the Marketing 
of vegetables in India with special reference to the vegetables 
used for canning. 

(4) The attention of the Tinplate Company of India should be drawn 

to the criticism that indigenous tinplate, despite its higher 
tin content, rusts more quickly than imported tinplate. 

(5) Stricter measures should be taken for the enforcement of the 

Fruit Products Order. 

(6) Arrangements should be made with the Collectors of Customs 

and the Director General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics to record imports of all classes of canned and 
bottled vegetables in future. 

(7) The present policy followed by the Government of purchasing 

the entire requirements of the Defence Services in respect 
of canned and bottled vegetables from the domestic industry 
should be continued. 

(8) As regards the provision of quicker transport facilities for the 

raw materials and the finished products of this industry and 
the reduction in the freight rates on both, the manufacturers 
should address their representations to the railway autho¬ 
rities direct. 

2. Government accept the Board’s recommendations. The attention 
of the industry is invited to recommendations Nos. (2) and (8). 

9. The attention of the Tinplate Company of India is invited to Board’s 
recommendation No. (4), 

S. A. VENKATARAMAN, Secy 

(ii) 
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REPORT ON THE CANNED AND BOTTLED VEGETABLES 

INDUSTRY 


The All-India Food Preservers’ Association, in a memorandum dated 
17th August, 1950, submitted to the Government 
Reference to the of India in the late Ministry of Commerce, request- 
Board. eel that protection to the canned and bottled vege¬ 

tables industry should be included in the scope of 
the inquiry which was to he undertaken in connection with the continu¬ 
ance of protection to the preserved fruits industry beyond IS 1st March, 
1951, The Association stated that, although imports of canned and 
bottled vegetables were subject to restrictions for the time being, the 
industry would not be able to withstand foreign competition in the event 
of the. restrictions being removed. The Government of India considered 
this request iu consultation with the Board and earne to the conclusion 
that it was not practicable to widen the scope of the inquiry relating to 
the preserved fruits industry. The claim of the canned and bottled 
vegetables industry to protection or assistance was, therefore, referred to 
the Board for separate investigation and report by the Government of 
India, Ministry of Commerce, Ilesolution No. l-T/A(18)/50, dated 3rd 
February, 1951 (Appendix 1), read with paragraph 2 and 7 of the De¬ 
partment of Commerce Resolution No. 218-T(55)/45, dated 3rd Novem¬ 
ber, 1945, and paragraph 4 of the Ilesolution bearing the same 
number dated 16th February, 1946. 

2. Under the terms of reference contained in the Resolution dated 
Terms of refer- 3rd November, 1945, the Board has to satisfy itself— 

ence. 

(1) that the industry is established and conducted on sound 

business lines; and 

(2) (a) that, having regard to the natural or economic advantages 

enjoyed by the industry and its actual or probable costs, it 
is likely, within a reasonable time, to develop sufficiently to 
be able to carry on successfully without protection or State 
assistance ; or (b) that it is an industry to which it is desirable 
in the national interest to grant protection or assistance and 
that the probable cost of such protection or assistance to 
the community is not excessive. 

Where a claim to protection or assistance is found to be established, 
j'.e., if condition (1) and condition (2) (a) or (b) are satisfied, ihe Board 
may recommend:— 

(i) whether, at what rate and in respect of what articles or class or 

description of articles, a protective duty should be imposed; 

(ii) what additional or alternative measures should he taken to pro¬ 

tect or assist the industry; and 

(iii) for what period, not exceeding three years, the tariff or other 

measures recommended should remain in force. 

In making its recommendations, the Board has to give due weight 
to the interests of the consumer in the light of the prevailing conditions 
and also consider how the recommendations affect the industries using 
the articles in reSpeet of which protection mav be granted. 



3. The scope of this inquiry includes only the following types of can- 
Scope of the in- ne .^ or bottled vegetables and vegetable products 


qtury. 


falling under the 
21, namely: — 


Tariff items 20, 20(2), 20(7) and 


Tomato sauce, tomato ketchup and tomato juice. 

Vegetables, canned or bottled, all sorts^ excluding the following.— 
Mushrooms, Brussels sprouts, sliced beet, artichokes, bread beams, 
lima beaus, parsnips,, sugar corn and celery. 

Curried vegetables. 


Certain imported varieties of canned vegetables, like celery, Brussels 
sprouts, etc., are not produced in the country and are, therefore, exclud¬ 
ed from the scope of the inquiry. Certain vegetable products, like pickles, 
chutnies and condiments, are also excluded, because they do not suffer 
from any foreign competition. 


4. On 16th April, 1951, the Board issued a press communique inviting 
Method of inqni- producers, importers, consumers and others interest- 

ry . ed in this industry to obtain copies of the Board’s 

questionnaires and send their replies or memoranda 
to the Board. Simultaneously, copies of the questionnaires were issued 
to all the known producers, associations, importers and consumers. The 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government of India, and the Directors 
of Industries with the State Governments were requested to supply in¬ 
formation on the various points arising out of the inquiry. The Chief 
Director of Purchase, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government of 
India, was consulted about the requirements of the Defence Services and 
the purchases made on their behalf of imported and indigenous canned 
and bottled vegetables. A list of persons to whom the Board’s question¬ 
naires were issued arid those from whom replies or memoranda were 
received is given in Appendix II, Shri S. S. Mehta, Technical Adviser, 
and Shri S. V. Ragan, Assistant Cost Accounts Officer, visited the G. G. 
Fruit Preserving Factory, Haldwani, on 20th May, 1951, and the Pure 
Products and Madhu Canning Ltd., Bombay, on 28th May, 1951. Shri 
Rajan examined the cost of production of canned and bottled vegetables 
and vegetable products at these factories and prepared estimates of the 
actual and future costs. A public inquiry was held at the Board’s Office 
in Bombay on 6th June, 1951. A list of persons who attended the in¬ 
quiry and gave evidence will be found in Appendix TIT. 


5. (a) The canned vegetables industry in India owes its origin and 

„_. development entirely to the patronage of the 

of the industry. Defence Services. It was only in 194H that at the 

instance of the Army, some of the leading fruit can¬ 
ning factories in India started the canning of vegetables. Since then, 
this ancillary activity has enabled the fruit preservation industry to 

utilise its spare capacity in seasons when adequate supplies of fruits are 
not available. During the last, three years, the Defence Services have 
had to step up their purchases of canned vegetables year by year, and 
tliis has been of singular help to the industry'in consolidating its position. 
The following figures show the measure of support which the industry 
has derived from this source. 



Year 

| 

Item 

Total Defence 
requirements 

Supplies from 
indigenous 
sources 

Percentage of 
supplies made 
from indige¬ 
nous sources 

1948-40 

(i) Vegetables 

(Tons) 

692 

(Tons) 

385 

56 


(ii) Potatoes 

274 

204 

74 

1949-50 

(i) Vegetables 

1479 

297 

20 


(ii) Potatoes 

932 

277 

30 

1950-51 

(i) Vegetables 

1456 

1456* 

100 


(ii) Potatoes 

1470 

1470* 

100 

1951-52 

(i) Vegetables 

858 


< • • 


(ii) Potatoes 

469 

1 




Until recently, the industry sold the whole of its production of canned 
vegetables to the Defence Services. In future, however, the Defence 
requirements are expected to be substantially reduced and the industry 
will consequently have to depend on the civilian market for the disposal 
of a considerable part of its output. Purchases bv the Defence Services 
consist mostly of vegetables in brine and curried vegetables. Certain 
varieties of canned vegetables (for example, peas) have already been in¬ 
troduced into the civilian market, and the industry is also trying to create 
a civilian demand for curried vegetables. The production of vegetable 
products, such as tomato sauce, tomato ketchup and tomato juice, how¬ 
ever, is fairly well established in the country and has already captured 
the bulk of the civilian demand. These articles do not figure in the 
Defence Services’ contracts to any appreciable extent and their produc¬ 
tion was started much earlier than that of canned vegetables. 

(b) Accurate information about the total number of units engaged in 
the production of canned and bottled vegetables and vegetable products 
is not available. The Ministry of Pood and Agriculture, Government of 
India, has been able to indicate only the total number of licence-holders 
under the Fruit Products Order in 1950, which was 449. The Ministry 
has no information as to how many of these produced .canned or bottled 
vegetables. We understand from the All India Food Preservers' Associa¬ 
tion, however, that 26 factories in India are known to be producing 
canned or bottled vegetables and that 22 of' these are members of the 
Association. 15 out of the 26 factories are on the approved list of the 
Chief Director of Purchase, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, who handles 
the purchases of indigenous canned vegetables on behalf of the Defence 
Services. The Association has stated that 21 of its members have a total 
annual capacity of 6,000 tons of canned and bottled vegetables and vege¬ 
table products. Of the other units, the Martin’s Process Industries, 
Calcutta, has an annual capacity of 200 tons. Similar information about 
the remaining units is not available. These figures were discussed at the 
public inquiry, but no further information about the rated capacity of the 
various units could he obtained. On the basis of the estimate furnished 
by the Association, however, which covers most of the important units, 
and making a suitable allowance for the remaining units, we estimate the 
total capacity of the industry at 6,500 tons. 

•Contracts for a few tons were cancelled. " 
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(cj According to the information received from the Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture, domestic production of canned and bottled vegetables 
and vegetable products amounted to 1,016 tons in 1949 and 2,242 tons 
in 1950. The industry is distributed over 7 States and the following table 
shows the production in each State during 1949 and 1950:—. 


Production of canned 

and bottled vegetables and vegetable products 


1949 

1950 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Madras 

1.46,038 

7,91,006 

Madhya Pradesh . 

3,92,049 

13,93,422 

Pitnjab 

6,63,900 

5,68,000 

Delhi 


2,768 

West Bengal 

4,44,163 

8,08,940 

Uttar Pradesh 

2,21,760 

5,90,078 

Bombay 

4,07,017 

8,66,738 


Total . . . 22,73,587 

50,20,952 


(1,016 tons) 

(2,242 tons) 


(i. (a) Fresh vegetables .—An adequate supply of fresh vegetables is a 
_ „ sine qua non of the development of the canned 

aw a ero . vegetables industry. Any deficit in the local supply 

of fresh vegetables cannot be made good by imports, except in the case 
of a few less perishable items, such as potatoes and dried peas. Moreover, 
fresh vegetables are an article of common consumption and, from the point 
of view* of the common man, of an even greater order of essentiality than 
fresh fruits. Canned vegetables, becnuse of their high cost, are beyond 
the reach of the poorer classes. We have, therefore, to satisfy ourselves 
that the canning of vegetables can be freely encouraged in this country 
without any adverse effects on the supplies of fresh vegetables available 
for common consumption. The evidence received by us during this in¬ 
quiry is not conclusive on this point. Most of the canning factories are 
located in urban areas where the food problem is particularly acute, and 
most of them draw their supplies from the matidis iu competition with 
other buyers. Few factories have arrangements to obtain their raw' mate¬ 
rials directly from growers, except in the case of one or two varieties of 


vegetables, such as tomatoes, and there is no evidence that the industry 
has as yet made any appreciable progress in developing its own supplies 
of fresh vegetables. The manufacturers have, however, contended (i) that 
there is no great shortage of vegetables; (ii) that despite any overall 
shortage that there may be, there are seasonal gluts and that the canning 
of vegetables helps to avoid such gluts; (iii) that the canning industry 
takes up only one or tw T o per cent, of the total marketable supply of vege¬ 
tables and that, consequently, the demand from this industry cannot have 
any material effect on the prices of vegetables; (iv) that the assured demand 
resulting from canning would encourage growers to grow more vegetables; 
and (v) that the development of the canning industry should form an in¬ 
tegral part of any programme of extending vegetable, cultivation, if the 
latter is not to result in seasonal gluts, uneconomic prices and conse¬ 
quent disappointment to cultivators. We have examined these points 
in the light of the available evidence. We do not think that the manu¬ 


facturers’ contention that there is no great shortage of vegetables accords 
with common experience. Unfortunately, no official survey of the market¬ 
ing of vegetables in India has been carried out, and hence no statistical 
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data on this subject are available. However, in common with other food¬ 
stuffs, prices of fresh vegetables have risen nearly 400 per cent, above 
the pre-war level, and the Central and the State Governments have been 
taking various measures to encourage the growing of vegetables. It stands 
to reason that no such measures would have been necessary, if the country 
had been well supplied with vegetables. It is true that in certain parts 
of the country, some varieties of vegetables, like tomatoes, are grown in 
plenty and that there is also a considerable wastage. It is by no means 
established, however, that such wastage cannot be reduced or eliminated 
through provision of better marketing and storage facilities. Granted 
that there is an overall shortage of fresh vegetables, any reduction in the 
supply available for consumption by the poorer classes, even by one or 
two per cent, becomes undesirable in principle. In fact, since most of 
the canning factories make their purchases in urban areas, their require¬ 
ments would probably form a much higher proportion of the total available 
supply in such areas. We have examined the prices actually paid for 
fresh vegetables by a few canning factories and we find that these prices 
are not appreciably lower than those normally paid by wholesale buyers 
during the relevant seasons. Appendix IV shows the latest prices paid by 
certain manufacturers for four varieties of fresh vegetables. 


We are informed that in other countries, like Australia or the United 
States, vegetables are grown specially to meet the requirements of can¬ 
neries and that the leading canneries in those, countries possess their own 
gardens. The manufacturers, on the other hand, have stated that not 
more than 8 per cent, of the canneries in the United States have their 
own gardens. Whether or not the canneries in other countries produce 
their own requirements of fresh vegetables, there is no doubt that they 
have a considerable advantage over the industry in this country in respect 
of their raw material supplies. In India, production of vegetables is car¬ 
ried on in small and scattered farms. The canning factories would have 
to undergo considerable trouble and expense, if they were to collect their 
requirements irom such farms and they consequently prefer to make 
theii purchases at thprincipal assembling centres. Since, however, no 
arrangements exist at these centres for the sorting and grading of vege¬ 
tables, purchases are often made without regard to quality and the result 
is either a considerable wastage of the raw material or a" deterioration of 
the quality of the finished product. We think that the manner in which 
the domestic industry has to purchase its raw materials constitutes a 
serious handicap for its healthy development, and we, therefore, recom¬ 
mend that steps should be taken both by the industry and the State Gov¬ 
ernments to develop co-operative farming of vegetables. We do not agree 
that the increased demand resulting from canning would automatically 
bring about the necessary increase in the production of vegetables. As 
in the case of other branches of agricultural production, the shortage of 
manures constitutes one of the obstacles in the way of expanding the 
cultivation of vegetables, and direct efforts are required to remove such 
obstacles. It is, of course, necessary that simultaneously with measures 
to increase the production of vegetables, steps should be taken to improve 
the existing transport, marketing and storage facilities, in order to avoid 
any possible wastage. We also recommend that the Agricultural Market- 
mg Adviser to the Government of India be requested to carry out a survey 
of the marketing of vegetables in India with special reference to the 
vegetables used for canning. 
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(b) Other raw materials .—The other raw materials required by this 
industry are salt, calcium chloride and sugar for the preparation of brine 
and sugar solutions, and butter, hydrogenated oil, acetic acid, citric acid, 
spices and condiments for the preparations of curried vegetables and 
ketchups. Of these materials, only citric acid is imported from abroad. 
In place of some of the spices and condiments, some factories use spice 
oils which are also imported. 


(c) Cam and bottles .—The industry has had no difficulty in securing 
its requirements of cans and bottles. It has, however, complained that 
the inferior quality of indigenous cans affects the appearance and the 
keeping quality of its products. It has been stated that indigenous tin¬ 
plate, despite its higher tin content, rusts more quickly than imported 
tinplate. We recommend that the attention of the Tinplate Company of 
India be drawn to this criticism. The industry has at present no option 
but to continue to use indigenous tinplate, because, since the outbreak 
of the Korean war, foreign tinplate has become much more expensive 
than indigenous tinplate. The quality of bottles is reasonably satisfactory. 
But here also, there is scope for improvement. We understand that some 
manufacturers use second-hand bottles, partly to keep down their costs 
and partly to improve the appearance of their product. 


7. During 1950-51, the Defence Services consumed 2,920 tons of 
canned vegetables and the whole of this demand was 
Demand*• met by the indigenous industry. We understand 

from the Chief Director of Purchase, Ministry of 
f ood and Agriculture, however, that in the current year, the Army de¬ 
mand is going to be on a much lower scale, the present estimate being 
1,027 tons only, and we are advised that for the future the demand from 
this source should be taken at 1,000 to 1,500 tons per annum. As stated 
in paragraph 5 (b) above, the productive capacity of the industry is esti¬ 
mated at 6,500 tons per annum. Since the Army demand will not suffice 
to utilise more than 26 per cent, of the capacity, the industry will have 
to dispose of the bulk of its output in the civilian market in future. We 
have been furnished with the following information of the civilian demand 
for canned and bottled vegetables. Messrs. Shah & Co., Bombay, have 
stated that there is at present no demand in the civilian market either 
for canned tomatoes, potatoes, onions or cauliflowers, or for curried vege¬ 
tables, but that certain imported varieties like asparagus, mushrooms, 
etc. are in great demand. Messrs. Neo-Vit Laboratories, Ltd., Calcutta, 
have also informed us that there is at present no demand from the public 
for canned vegetables. Since canned and bottled vegetables are not se¬ 
parately recorded in the Sea-borne Trade Accounts, complete informa¬ 
tion about their past imports is not available. On the basis of its esti¬ 


mate of total production, 3,400 tons, and its supplies to the Defence 
Services, 2,900 tons, during 1950-51, the industry estimates its sales in 
the civilian market in that year at 500 tons. These were, however, sup¬ 
plemented by imports for which no information is available. Moreover, 
the industry’s estimate of 500 tons for sales in the civilian market during 
1950-51 seems to be on the high side. We had called for information 


about the actual sales made in the civilian market by various factories, 
but only a few of them supplied the information. The G. G. Fruit Pre¬ 


serving Factory sold 80 cwts. in the civilian market during 1950, the 
Pure Products and Madhu Canning 90 cwts.. and the Central Hindusthan 
Orange and Cold Storage Co. 1,194 cwts. Thus, these three major units, 
which account for one-third of the total productive capacity of the industry, 
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sold only 1,364 ewts. (68-2 tons) ol canned and bottled vegetables in the 
civilian market during 1950. The consensus of opinion at the public in¬ 
quiry was that the civilian market lor canned vegetables was yet to be 
developed. Canned vegetables were formerly consumed by the Euro¬ 
pean population at certain centres, and since a part of that population 
has left the country, the demand for these articles has declined. The 
average consumer in India prefers fresh vegetables to canned vegetables, 
and among the miscellaneous varieties' which are canned in India, there 
are only a few' which an average consumer would like to consume in the 
canned form outside their normal seasons. The present demand for can¬ 
ned vegetables is mainly from hotels and restaurants. The demand for 
these articles is also restricted by their high cost. Tomato ketchup, sauce 
and juice are, however, in a different category. These products are al¬ 
ready established in the civilian market and are not affected by the con¬ 
sumer's prejudice to any markked extent. It is possible that a not incon¬ 
siderable quantity of tomato ketchup is being produced and sold by un¬ 
licensed individuals, and hence the production and sales of this product 
by licensed factories is not a reliable index to its actual consumption. 
On the basis of the available evidence and on the assumption that the 
industry will make special efforts to create a civilian market for canned 
vegetables, we think that the total demand for canned and bottled vege¬ 
tables (including the demand from the Defence Services) may be esti¬ 
mated at 2,000 to 2,500 tons per annum. 

8. The quality of the tomato products (ketchup, sauce and juict*) made 
in India' is generally acknowledged to be as good as 
Quality ol (fee that of the corresponding imported products. As 
indigenous stated earlier, indigenous tomato products enjoy a 

product. ready demand in the civilian market and are rapidly 

replacing the imported brands. As regards curried vegetables and vege¬ 
tables in brine, these have hitherto been sold mostly to the Defence 
Services and are required to conform to the specifications laid down by 
the latter. The Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government of India, 
have informed us that the quality of curried vegetables and vegetables in 
brine supplied by the domestic industry has improved during the last- 
two years, but that there is still scope for improvement, particularly in 
respect of grading and processing. During 1950-51, out of 1475 tons 
offered to the Defence Services, 91 tons, that is about 6 per cent., were 
rejected for want of proper peeling or similar reasons. The keeping 
quality of the indigenous products during the warranty period of one year, 
however, is reported to be satisfactory. During 1950, only 18 tons were 
rejected for spoilage. Supplies to the civilian markets have hitherto been 
on a small scale and we feel that it is premature to come to any conclu¬ 
sion with regard to the quality of such supplies, though the representa¬ 
tives of dealers who attended the public inquiry informed us that canned 
peas produced by the domestic industry were generally found to he of 
good quality. 


9. The evidence received by us during the present inquiry leaves no 
doubt that the Fruit Products Order is still not 
being properly enforced in all parts of the country. 
We were informed at the public inquiry that canned 
and bottled vegetables were being produced and sold 
by persons not licensed under the Order. The arrangements for the ins¬ 
pection of the licensed factories were also reported to be extremely in¬ 
adequate and unsatisfactory. The industry itself is anxious that stricter 


Administration 
of the Fruit Pro¬ 
ducts Order. 
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measures should be taken on an all-India basis for the enforcement of 
the Order. We recommend that the matter should receive the urgent 
consideration of Government. Licences should be issued or renewed only 
to such factories as satisfy certain minimum conditions regarding equip¬ 
ment, hygienic conditions, qualifications of the personnel, etc. Adequate 
provision should be made for inspection of the factories and for the test¬ 
ing of their products at sufficiently short intervals. The existing arrange¬ 
ments for detection of offences against the Order should be improved 
upon, and deterrent penalties' should be awarded for all such offences. 
We think that these measures are so essential from the point of view 
of public health that they should he taken, even if the expenditure in¬ 
volved exceeds the amount realised from the licence fees levied under 
the Order. : 

10. (a) As stated earlier, imports of canned and bottled vegetables are 
not separately recorded in the Sea-borne Trade Ac- 
Imports and import counts.. Separate statistics are, however, maintained 
con to po cy. f or goods falling under Tariff items 20(2) and 20 
(7) and figures of imports of such goods are available 
for 1948-49 and 1949-50. These are given in Appendix V. We recom¬ 
mend that arrangements should be made with the Collectors of Customs 
and the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics to 
record imports of all classes of canned and bottled vegetables in future. 

(b) Import Control Policy. —The changes in the import control policy 
in regard to the goods falling under Tariff items 20, 20(2), 20(7) and 21 
since the beginning of 1949 are briefly described below: — 

(i) January—-June 1949.—During this period, goods covered by 

Tariff item 21 were placed on O.G.L.XI, but imports of other 
classes of canned and bottled vegetables were licensed only 
from soft currency sources, subject to a monetary ceiling. 

(ii) July — December 1949 and January — June 1950.—After the can¬ 

cellation of O.G.L. XI on 5th May, 1949, licences were issued 
for goods covered by Tariff item 21 only to the extent of the 
firm commitments made before that date. No licences were 
issued for other classes of canned or bottled vegetables from 
any source. 

hi) July — December 1950 and January—June 1951.—Imports of 
goods covered by items 20, 20(2) and 20(7) were allowed only 
from soft currency sources and licences w r ere issued to 
established importers to the extent of 20 per cent, of their 
basic imports. As regards goods falling under item 21, actual 
users were allowed to import to the extent of six months’ 
requirements in the former period, but no such provision was 
mad,e in the latter period. By a Public Notice issued on 13th 
March, 195i licences issued to established importers for 
imports from soft currency sources of goods falling under 
items 20(2) and 20(7) were doubled in value 
(iv) July—December 1951.—As regards goods covered by items 20(2) 
and 20(7), established importers will be granted supplemen¬ 
tary licences to the extent of 100 per cent, of the original face 
value of their licence for January—June, 1951. Licences for 
goods falling under item 20 will, on presentation at the port 
offices, be doubled in value for the period, July—December, 
1951. No licences will he granted for goods fal’ing under 
item 21 . 
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11. Canned • and Bottled vegetables are covered by items 20, 20(2), 
20(7) and 21 of tin* First Schedule to the Indian 
Customs Tariff. The easting rates of duties on 
1?i ‘ theca items, ns amended by the Finance Act, 

1051, are shown below; — 


Item 

No. Namo of Article 


Preferential rate of 
duty if the article " 

Nature Standard is the produce or Duration 
of rate. manufacture of 1 of pro¬ 
duty of —---—— teetive 

duty rate# 

The A of 

U. K. British Burma duty 

colony 


20 

Vegetable product, 

Reve- 

31jper 

, , 

12 per 


pickles, chutnics, 
sauces, ketchups 
and condiments, 
canned or bot¬ 
tled. 

nue 

cent 

ad 

valorem 


cent 

ad 

valorem 

20(2) 

Vegotablf 6, canned 

Prefer- 

37-4/5 

25-1/5 

10 per 


or bottled, the 

ential 

per 

per 

cent 


following, namely 

reve- 

cent 

cent 

ad 


tomatoes, potato¬ 
es, onions and 
cauliflowers. 

nue. 

ad 

valo¬ 

rem. 

ad 

valo¬ 

rem 

valo¬ 

rem 

20(7) 

Vegetables canned 

Prefer- 

30 

24 per 

10 per 


or bottled all 

ential 

cent 

cent 

cent 


sorts, other than 

rove- 

ad 

ad 

ad 


tomatoes, potat¬ 
oes, onions and 
cauliflowers.* 

nue" 

valorem 

valorem valorem 

21 

Canned or bottled 
provisions not 
otherwise specifi- 
ed. 

Reve¬ 

nue 

31 i per 
cent, 
ad 

valorem. 

ii >* <» - ia. . 

12 per 
cent 
ad 

valorem 


‘This item is bound under the General Agreement on Tarlfff/and Trade 
and any increase in duly for the purpose, of developing the domestic industry 
will be subject to the provisions of Art. XVIII .of that Agreement. 

146 CP. 




fog; of produc¬ 
tion. 
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12. The costs of production of canned and bottled vegetables were 
examined by the Assistant Cost ' Accounts Officer 
attached (to the Board at the following) two factories, 
namely, the G. G. Fruit Preserving Factory, 
Haldwani, ■ and the Pure Products and Madhu Canning .Ltd., Bombay. 
Tomato ketchup included in Tariff item 20 and peas in brine included in 
item 20(7) were selected for the purpose of costing. It is only in the case 
of these two items that imports have taken place to any s'gnificant extent 
during the last two years. Tomato ketchup is normally packed in India 
in cases of 24X12 fluid oz. bottles and vegetables in brine in cases of 
24xA2£ sanitary cans. However, in order to facilitate comparison with 
knpo.-t prices the cost of production of tomato ketchup has been estimated 
per case of .12 x 12 fluid oz. bottles and that of peas in brine per case of 
12 x A24 sanitary cans. The firms whose costs of production were investi¬ 
gated desired that the details of their costs should be kept confidential, and 
' accordingly a separate report giving such details is being forwarded as a 
eonfident'al enclosure to this Report. On the basis of the data relating to 
these factories, we 'have calculated the fair selling prices of tomato ketchup 
and peas in brine for the industry as a whole, and give below our conclusions 
on the various points which arise in this connection. 


HAW MATERIALS: 


(i) Fresh vegetables .—Prices of vegetables vary according to the location 
of the factory. The factories in Bombay have an advantage in regard to 
some vegetables, and those in the north, in regard to some other vegetables., 
in 1950, the G. G. Fruit Preserving Factory purchased tomatoes at an 
average price of Rs, 15-82 per maund, while the average price paid by the 
Pure Produces was Es. 10-25 per maund. Similarly, while the Pure Pro¬ 
ducts had to pay an average price of Es. 16 per maund for peas, the other 
factory could purchase them at Es. 13-87 per maund. Since the pattern 
of production at each factory will largely depend on the types of vegetables 
which are available cheaply in its own area, we consider it reasonable to 
take the price of each variety of vegetables at the place where it is avail¬ 
able in plenty. We have accordingly adopted the price of tomatoes in 
Bombay, i.e,, Es. 10-25 per maund and that of peas at Haldwani, i.e., Rs. 
13-87 per maund for the purpose of calculating the fair selling price for the 
industry as a whole. The consumption of tomatoes per case of 12x12 oz. 
bottles lias been taken at 26-7 lbs. giving an average yield of 39-8 per cent,, 
and that of peas per case of 12 x A2£ cans (content weight 21 lbs.) at 32-95 
lbs., giving an average yield of 41 per cent. These figures represent the 
averages of the actuals recorded' at the two factories. The consumption of 
other materials such as salt, sugar, ghee, etc. has been taken at the 
average of the actuals shown by the Wo factories. 


(ii) Conversion charges .—The averages of the actual conversion charges 
incurred ty the two factories have been adopted. 
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(iii) Packing chargee. —Packing charges (materials only) have also been 
taken at the average of the figures shown by the two factories.. A break- 
down of the average packing charges for each product is given below.— 



Per dozen 
12 fluid 

oz. 

bottles 
for tomato 
ketchup 

Per daze a 

A H 
sanitary 
cans for 
poas in. 
brine 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Basic cost of cans at Rs. 190-11*0 per 1000 cans 


2-289> 

Bottles at Rs. 32-4-0 per gross . 

2-688 

• • 

2. Packing case for empty cans 

. 

0-289 

3. Freight and handling charges . 


0 249 


2-688 

2-81& 

Less credit for packing cases 

. 

0 044 


2-688 

2-774 

4. Allowance for damage in transport and handling 

. 

0 062 

5. Labels etc. ...... 

0 529 

0 556 

6. Packing case ...... 

1021 

1094 

Total Cost. 

4-238 

4-48K 


(iv) Interest on working capital .—The amount of working capital has 
been taken as equivalent to three months’ cost of production and interest 
has been allowed thereon at 4 per cent, per annum. 

(v) Spoilage .—Spoilage has been allowed at 2$ per cent, on the total 

cost. 

(vi) Return on block .—A return of 10 per cent, has been allowed on the 
average of the gro^s block employed in the two firms. 
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(vii) Fair selling ■price,— The fair selling prices so calculated for the two 
products are given below: — 




Tomato 

ketchup 

Peas in 
brine 



per case 
of 

12X 12 
oz- 
bottles. 

(Net 10-5 
lbs.) 

per case 
of 

12x30 

oz, 

cans. 
(Net 21 
lbs.) 

Raw material cost. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

(a) Raw-peas 32-95 lbs. at Rs. 13-87 per maund 
of 82 lbs. ....... 


6-569 

(b) Raw vegetables tomatoes 26 "7 lbs. 
10 • 25 per maund of 82 lbs. 

at Rs. 

3*337 


(c) Other materials . 


1*232 

0*075 

(i) Total raw material cost 


4*569 

5*644 

(ii) Conversion charges 


1*476 

2*952 

(iii) Packing charges (materials only) 


4*238 

4*486 

(iv) Interest on working capital 


0*103 

0-131 

Total cost 


10*386 

13-213 

(v) Spoilage at 2|- per cent 


0*260 

0-330 

(vi) Return at 10 per cent on block 


0-182 

0-462 

Fair selling price 

, , 

10*828 

14-003 


13. Appendix VI shows the details of the c.i.f, prices and landed costs 
of canned and bottled vegetables as reported by the 
C. i. f. prices Collectors of Customs and certain importing firms, 

and land'd costs. In the case of tomato ketchup, we have adopted the 

f.o.b. price furnished by the Collector of Customs, 
Bombay, namely, Rs. 911-2 per dozen bottles of 9 fluid oz. capacity. This 
relates to ,i consignment of tomato ketchup received from the United 
Kingdom on 15th March, 1951. On the basis of this price, the c.i.f. price 
per dozen bottles of 12 fluid oz. capacity, allowing sea freight at 10 per 
cent, ami marine insurance at 1 per cent., comes to Rs. 14-355. In the 
case of peas in brine, the latest available c.i.f. price is Rs. 6-0-4 per dozen 
16 oz. tins of “marrow fat peas” imported from the TJ.K. on 30th March, 
1951, as reported by the Collector of Customs, Bombay. We have adopted 
this price and have calculated its equivalent per ease of 12 x A2| (28 oz.) 
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cans which comes to Rs. 10-536. On the basis of these c.i.f. prices, the 
landed costs of the two products work out as follows: 



Tomato 

Peas in 


ketchup 

brine 


Per case 

Per case 


of 

of 


12 bottles of 

12xA2£ 


12 fluid 

cans 


oz. 



capacity 



Rs. 

Rs. 

C.i.f. price . . i . . . 

14-355 

10 536 

Clearing charges (at 'l\ per cent). 

0-359 

0-263 

Customs duty ..... 

4-485 

3-160 


(at 31J 

(at 30 


• p.c.) 

p.c.) 

Landed cost with duty .... 

19-199 

13-959 

Landed cost without duty 

14-714 

10-799 

14. In the following statement, the landed 

costs, without duty of 

tomato ketchup and peas in 

brine given 

in the pre- 


{air selling prices 
and landed costs. 


prices of these products estimated in paragraph 12 
above. 


Per unit of 


1. Fair selling price. 

2. C.i.f. price -,-•••• 

3. Clearing charges. 

4. Landed cost without duty .... 

5. Difference between fair selling price and landed 

cost without duty (1—4) .... 

6. Difference between fair selling price and landed 

cost as a percentage of c.i.f. price (5 as a per¬ 
centage of 2) 


Tomato 

Peas in 

ketchup 

- brine 

12x12 

12xA2£ 

oz. 

cans 

bottles 


Rs. 

Rs. 

10-828 

14-005 

14-355 

10 K3« 

0-359 

0-26& 

14-714 

10 799 

(—)3-886 

3 206- 

(■—)27 • 1 % 

30-4% 


The fair selling price of tomato ketchup is lower than the landed cost, with¬ 
out duty, of the imported product by Rs, 3-886 per dozen bottles or by 27 
per cent, of the c.i.f. price. Taking into account the existing duty ■ f 31 f 
per cent, ad valorem on this product, the total margin in favour of tha 
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industry comes to 58^ per cent, of the c.i.f. price. In the case of peas 
in brine, th3 fair selling price of the indigenous product is higher than the 
landed cost, without duty, of the imported product by Rs. 3-206 per doz. 
cans or by 30-4 pe>- cent, of the c.i.f. price. The existing duty on this item 
for imports from the U.K., however, is also approximately the same, namely, 
80 per cent, ad valorem. In the case of neither of these products, there¬ 
fore, the industry appears to be suffering from foreign competition at 
present. 


15. The industry has asked for a protective duty of 80 per cent, ad 
No cas io valorem on canned and bottled vegetables. The 

protection. 1 above comparison of the fair selling prices and landed 

costs of two representative items of canned and 
bottled vegetables, however, makes it clear .that no increase in the existing 
rates of revenue dulies is called for. In the case of canned vegetables, the 
fair selling price of the indigenous product exceeds the landed cost of the 
imported product by an amount equal to the existing revenue duty. Even 
so, we are unable to recommend a conversion of the existing revenue duties 
on canned vegetables into protective duties, because we feel that no case 
has been made out for grant of protection to this industry. A civilian 
market foi canned vegetables is yet to be developed in this country. During 
1950, the three major units of this industry, which accounted for one-third 
of its total productive capacity, sold only 68 tons of canned and bottled 
vegetables in the civilian market, as compared with their total output cf 
1,000 tons. The development of a civilian market for this commodity pre¬ 
supposes a change of habit on the part of the consumer, and such develop¬ 
ment, therefore, cannot be taken for granted, until there, is some positive 
evidence of the change. Moreover, an increased consumption of canned 
vegetables can be considered desirable, only if there is clear evidence of the 
occurrence of seasonal surpluses of the particular varieties of vegetables 
which are being canned at present. As stated in paragraph 6 above, 
however, it is by no means established, except in the case of one or two 
varieties, such as tomatoes, that the raw materials required by the 
industry are available in plenty or that any seasonal wastage that may be 
taking place cannot be reduced or eliminated by provision of better 
marketing and storage facilities, so as to make more fresh vegetables avail¬ 
able for general consumption to supplement the inadequate supplies of 
foodgrains. In paragraph 6, we have recommended an official survey of 
the supply position of fresh vegetables in the country, and we feel that, 
if- as a result of such a survey, the present apprehension about an overall 
shortage of fresh vegetables is confirmed, it would become undesirable to 
•encourage any large-scale diversion of this essential article to the canning 
■industry whose products are mainly consumed by the well-to-do classes. 
'We recognise, however, that the existence of a vegetable canning industry 
in the country is necessary for the purpose of meeting the requirements 
■of the Defence Services, but Government have already recognised this need 
and are purchasing their entire requirements from the domestic industry. 


We recommend that the policy be continued, in order that the industry 
may be kept going. The canning of vegetables is one of those domestic 
industries which are fortunate enough to enjoy an assured demand from 
Government for an appreciable portion of their output. We are also aware 
that the fruit preservation industry, which is a protected one, relies on 
the canning of vegetables for the utilisation of its capacity in seasons 
when fruits are not available for canning and that any set-back to the 
canning of vegetables may tend to push up the cost of fruit preservation. 
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We have, however, had to weigh this consequence against the other 
important considerations stressed above. The fruit preservation industry 
is already enjoying an adequate measure of protection, and the demand 
from the Defence Services will in any case enable the production of canned 
vegetables to be maintained at a certain minimum level. The industry 
should also be able to maintain its production of tomato ketchup and 
allied products which do not suffer from any foreign competition. We have 
accordingly come to the conclusion that no case' has been made out for 
grant of protection to the canned and bottled vegetables industry. The 
question may, however, be reviewed, if necessary, after an official survey 
of the marketing of fresh vegetables has been carried out, and'when the 
efforts to be made by the industry and the State Governments to increase 
the supply of fresh vegetables and to develop a civilian market for canned 
vegetables begin to show some tangible results. 

16. (a) Freight rates.—The industry has asked for the provision of 

quicker transport facilities for its raw materials and 
Subsidiary re- finished products and a reduction in the freight 

commendations. ra fc es on both. We suggest that the manufacturers 

should address their representations on this subject to the railway authori¬ 
ties direct, producing the necessary facts and figures to show that the 
existing transport facilities are inadequate and that the existing structure 
of freight rates hampers the free flow of traffic. 

(b) Supply of cans of small sizes.—Messrs. S. B. Cannery, Allahabad, 
have suggested that sufficient supplies of tins of small sizes—4 or 5 oz. 
tins and A 10 cans—should be made available to the industry for canning 
“ready to serve’’ vegetables. Since the suggestion has come from only 
one unit, we suggest that the All-India Pood Preservers’ Association 
should examine whether the demand for tins of these special sizes is large 
enough to justify their manufacture and, if necessary, take up the matter 
with the Metal Box Company and other suppliers in the first instance. 

17. Our conclusions and recommendations are summarised as under: — 

Summary of conclusions 
and recommendations. 

(i) The scope of this inquiry includes the types of canned or bottled 

vegetables and vegetable products mentioned in paragraph 3 
above. 

(ii) The total annual capacity of the industry is estimated at 6,500 

tons. Its -actual production during 1949 and 1950 amounted 
to 1,016 tons and 2,242 tons respectively. [Paragraph 
5(b) & (c).] 

(iii) Steps should be taken both by the industry and the State 

Governments to develop co-operative farming of vegetables. 

[Paragraph 6(a).] 

fiv) The Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Government of 
India should be requested to carry out a survey of the market¬ 
ing of vegetables in India with special reference to the 
vegetables used f >r canning. [Pa a raph 6(a).] 

(v) The attention of the Tinplate Company of India should be drawn 
to the criticism* that indigenous tinplate, despite its. higher 
tin content, rusts more quickly than imported t'nplate, 
[Paragraph 6(c).] 
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(vi) The total demand for canned and bottled vegetables (including 

the demand from the Defence Services) is estimated at 2,000 
to 2,500 tons per annum. [Paragraph 7.] 

(vii) Stricter measures should be taken for the enforcement of the 

Fruit Products Order. [Paragraph 9.] 

(viii) Arrangements should be made with the Collectors of Customs 
and the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics to record imports of all classes of canned and 
bottled vegetables in future. [Paragraph 10(a).] 

(ix!) The present policy followe d by Government of purchasing the 
entire requirements of the Defence Services- in respect of 
canned and bottled vegetables from the domestic industry 
should be continued. [Paragraph 15.] 

(x) For reasons stated in paragraph 15, no case has been made out 

for grant of protection to this industry. 

(xi) As regards the provision of quicker transport facilities for the 

raw materials and the finished products of this industry and 
the reduction in the freight rates on both, the manufacturers 
should address their representations to the railway- authori¬ 
ties direct. [Paragraph 16(a).J 

18. We wish to express our thanks to the producers, consumers, 
Acknowledge- importers and the All Tndia Food Preservers’ Asso- 

ments. elation. for their kind co-operation, in connection 

with this inquiry. We have also to thank Shri N. T. Mone, Joint 
Secretary, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government of India, 
Shri Y. K. Natoo, Deputy Director of Purchase, Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture, Government of India, Dr. Sham Singh, Assistant Agricultural 
Commissioner, Indian Council of Agricultural Research, Dr. Girdhari Lai, 
Assistant Director, Central Food Technological Research Institute, for 
giving oral evidence. We have also to record our appreciation of the 
assistance given by Shri S. S. Mehta, the Board’s Technical Adviser 
(Chemicals) and Shri S. V. Rajap, Assistant Cost Accounts Officer attached 
to the Board. 


B. V. NARAYANASWAMY, 
Member. 


B. N. ADARKAB, 
Member. 


M. A. MULKY, 
Secretary, 

Bombay 
Slat July, 1951. 



APPENDIX I 
(Vide paragraph 1) 

Government of India, 

MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, 

New Delhi, the 3rd February, 1951 

RESOLUTION 

Tariffs 

No. l-T/A(18)/50.—In pursuance ol paragraphs 2 and 7 of their 
Resolution in the Department of Commerce No. 218-T(55)/45, dated the 
3rd November, 1945, and paragraph 4 of their Resolution bearing the same 
number, dated the 16th February, 1946, the Government of India have 
decided to refer to the Tariff Board for investigation, an application for 
protection, received from the canned and bottled vegetable industry. 

2. In conducting the enquiry, the Board will be guided by the principles 
laid down in paragraph 5 of the Resolution, dated the 3rd November, 1945, 
referred to in paragraph 1 above. 

3. Firms or persons interested in this industry or in industries 
dependent on the use of this article, who desire that their views should 
be considered by the Tariff Board should address their representations 
to the Secretary to the Roard, Contractor Building, Nicol Road, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay 1. 

A. S. LALL, 

Joint Secretary to the Government of India, 



APPENDIX II 
( Vide paragraph 4) 

List of persons or bodies to whom the Board’s questionnaires were issued 
and those from whom replies or memoranda were received. 

♦Indicates those who replied to the questionnaires or sent memoranda. 

yi. Producers : 

*1. A. Kalvert & Co., 123, Upper Duncan Road, Bombay. 

2. Alma Industries, Bareilly (U.P ). 

3. Bengal Canning & Condiments Works Ltd., 15, Clive Street, 

- Calcutta. 

4. Bengal Collective Industries & Farms Ltd., 56 Bentinck Street, 

Calcutta. 

5. B. S. Bam & Sons, Engineers & Machinery Merchants, Banerji- 

pet, Eluru. 

6. Canning Industries (Cochin) Ltd., Trichur. 

*7. Central Hindustan Orange & Cold Storage Co., Ltd , P.O. Box 
No. 53, Nagpur. 

8. Darjeeling Canning Co. Ltd., Siliguri, Darjeeling. 

*9. Daw Sen & Co., 29, South Road, Entally, Calcutta. 

10. Dr. D. Writer A Co., Dadar, Bombay 14. 

11. Excelsior Food & Chemical Industries, Paharganj Lane, New 

Delhi. 

12. Fruit Preservers’ Co-operative Society Ltd., Allahabad. 

18. G.G. Fruit Preserving Factory, Agra. 

*14. G.G. Fruit Preserving Factory, Haldwani. 

15. Hamarain Gopinath, Delhi. 

*16. H. A. Rahim & Co., Near G. M. S. Hospital, Gagribal Road, 
Srinagar. 

17. Harrison Food Products, Lai Kothi, Aish Bagh, Lucknow. 

18. Hindustan Canning Co., Mangalore. 

*19. Ideal Fruit Preserving Co., 67, Badridas Temp’e Street, Calcutta. 
20. India Canning Industries, Vijaywada. 

*21. India Fruits Ltd., Kadiam (E. Godawari District). 

*22. Imperial Fruit Preserving Co., 35-A, Murarkipukar Road, Calcutta. 

23. Jaya Bharatham Co., Sardar Griha Buildings, Carnao Road, Post 

Bag No. 2416, Bombay 2. 

24. Kuldip Fruit Preserving Factory, Kuldip Nagar, Ambnla. 

25 Madhavrao S. Kaldate, Thana. 
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A. Producers —contd. 

*26. Martin’s Process Industries, 34, Free School Street, Calcutta. 

27. Midland Fruit & Vegetable Products (India), Mathura. 

28. Moti Canning Co., 68, Daryaganj, Delhi. 

*26. Neo-vit Laboratories Ltd., Lady Willingdon Road, Jorabegan 
Garia, 24, Parganas, West Bengal. 

30. Nibali Food Industries, Nibali Farms, Agarwal Mandi (Meerut). 

31. Northland Industries, Paharganj New Delhi. 

32. Pomona Canning Company, 98, Dadar Main Road, Bombay 14. 
*33. Pure Products & Madhu Canning Ltd., Kodak House, Fort,' 

Bombay 1. 

34. Ravenseroft Ltd., Rajbagh, Srinagar (Kashmir). 

35. Shalimar Canning Industries, Srinagar. 

*36. S. R. Cannery, 138, Rasulabad, Allahabad. 

*37. Sreekissen Dutt & Co., 128, Middle Road, Entail^, Calcutta. 

38 Supreme Produce & Canning Corporation, 8, Jenabi Building 
Masjid Blinder Road, Bombay 3. 

*39. Tims Products Ltd., Hindusthan Buildings, Dharamtala, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

40. Victory Food Canners Ltd., 195, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay 1. 

B. Associations: 

*1. All India Food Preservers’ Association, 18-A, Aurangzeb Road, 
New Delhi. 

2. Indian Processed Food Manufacturers’ Association, 30-4, Bud 
Rasmoni Road, Calcutta. 

C. Importers: 

1. A. Firpo & Co. Ltd,, 18-6, Chowranghee, Calcutta. 

2. Army & Navy Stores, Fort, Bombay 1. 

3. B. N. & Co., Kidderpore, Calcutta. 

4. Bombay Provision Merchants’ Association, C/o Empire Storef, 

Crawford Market, Bombay. 

5. Canteen Stores Dept. (India), Amar Building, Sir P.M. Road, 

Bombay 1. 

*6. Daw Sen & Co., 29, South Road, Entally, No. 10, Lindsay Street, 
Calcutta, 

*7. Empire Stores, Crawford Market, Bombay. 

8. F, D. Mehta & Co., Standard Building, Hornby Road, Fort, 

Bombay 1. 

9. G. Atherton & Co., Ltd., 4, Mission Row, Calcutta. 

*10. Grahams Trading Co., (India) Ltd., 16, Bank Street, Bombay 1, 
*11. Herbertsons Ltd., 11—13, Elphinstone Circle, Bombay. 

*12, Hill Elliott & Co, Ltd,, Stonach House; Graham Road, Bombay 1, 

13. James Wright & Co., Ltd., 4,'Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. 

14. K. H. Saboowalla & Co., 330-334, Crawford Market, Bombay. 

15. Mazda Ltd., Lindsay Street, Calcutta. 
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0 . Importers —eontd. 

16. Muller & Phipps (India) Ltd., Queen’s Mansions, Bastion Hoad, 
Bombay 1. 

*17. R. N. Rustomji & Co., Shrinivas House, Waudby Road, Bombay. 
*18. Shah & Co., Sitaram Building, Crawford Market, Bombay. 

19. Spencer & Co. (India) Ltd., 32, Chowranghee, Calcutta. 

20. V. P. Stores, P.O. Box 8939, Calcutta. 

21. Yazdani & Co., Ltd., Sitaram Building, Crawford Market, 

Bombay. 

D. Consumers: 

1. (Mrs.) A. May, Juhu Hotel, Santa Cruz. 

2. Brandon & Co. Ltd., Elphinstone Building, Chun-ligate Street, 

Fort, Bombay 1. 

3. B. S. Ram & Sons, Engineers A Machinery Merchanls, Banerji- 

pet, Eluru. 

4. Canteen Stores Dept. (India), Amar Building. Sir P.M Road, 

Bombay 1. 

f>. Connemara Hotel. Mount Road, Madras. 

6. “Chetana”, Ramport Row, Fort, Bombay 1, 

7. (Mrs) E. Sales, “Ohasuey Hall’, Commata 1 er-in-C!iief R'ad, 

Egrnoro, Madras 8. 

8. Firpo, Chowranghee, Ca'cutta. 

9. (Mrs.) G. L. Anderson, Grosxvener House,, Redder Road, Bombay. 

10. Great Eastern Hotel, 1—3, Old Court llouso Street, Calcutta. 

11. Great Eastern Stores Ltd., 30, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 

•*12. Grund Hotel, Ballard Estate, Bombay 1. 

*13. H. B. Irani A Co. Lid., Crawford Market, Bombay. 

14 K. L. Ratin', Esq., 6, Yeswantganj, Indore. 

15. (Mrs.) L. B. Andrew, Wilson House, Dumayne Road, Colaba, 

Bombay. 

16. Majestic Hotel, Bombay. 

17. Mougini’s Ltd., Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay 1. 

18. Purohit Hotel, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay 1. 

19. Spencer & Co. (India) Ltd., 32, Chowranghee, Calcutta. 

20. Taj Mahal Hotel, Apollo Bunder, Bombay 1. 

21. Woodlands Hotel, Royapettah Road, Madras. 



APPENDIX III 
( Vide paragraph 4) 

List of persons who attended the Board's Public Inquiry on 6th June , 1951 
Producers: 

1. Shri Dhanwant Singh, representing All India Food Preservers' 

Association, 18-A, Aurangzeb lload, New Delhi. 

2. Shri L. J. D’Souza, representing All India Food Preservers’ 

Association, 18-A, Aurangzeb Hoad, New Delhi. 

3. Shri Kishori Lai, representing All India Food Preservers’ Asso¬ 

ciation, 18-A, Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi. 

4. Shri C. S. Patel, representing M/s Pure Products & Madhu 

Canning Ltd., Kodak House, Fort, Bombay 1. 

5. Shri H. C. Bhatnagar, representing M/s Pure Products & Madhu 

Canning Ltd., Kodak House, Fort, Bombay 1. 

6. Shri K. C. Batra, representing M/s A Kalvert & Co., 138, Upper 

Duncan Road, Bombay 8.' 

7. Shri A. A. Kalawadwala, representing M/s A. Kalvert & Co., 

133, Upper Duncan Road, Bombay 8. 

8. Shri B. 13. Sardeshpande, ^representing Corn .Products Co, 

(India) Ltd., Post Box No, 994, Bombay. 

Importers: 

9. Shri H. C. Meherji Rana, representing Bombay Provision Mer¬ 

chants’ Association, Crawford Market, Bombay. 

10. Shri M. K. Commissariat, representing M/s R. N. Rustomji 

& Co., P.O. Box No. 884, Bombay. 

11. Shri R. M. Rustom, representing M/s Shah & Co., B'itaram 

Building, Crawford Market, Bombay. 

Official and others: 

12. Shri N. T. Mone, I.C.S., representing Ministry of Food & 

Agriculture, New Delhi. 

.13. Dr, Sham Singh, representing Ministry of Food & Agriculture, 
New Delhi. 

14. Shri V. K. Natoo, representing Director of Purchase, Ministry 

of Food & Agriculture, New Delhi. 

15. Dr. Girdhari Lai, representing Central Food Technological Re¬ 

search Institute, Cheluvsjmba Mansion, Y. V. Mohalla, 
Mysore. 

16 Dr. M, R. Mandlekar, representing Director of Industries, Bom¬ 
bay. 
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APPENDIX IV 
(Vide paragraph 6) 

Statement showing the latest prices paid by certain manufactures for four varie¬ 
ties of fresh vegetables 



Pr*sh Vege¬ 
tables 

Central 
Hindus- 
than 
Orange 
<fe Cold 
Storage 

Co. Ltd., 
Nagpur 

Neo-Vit 

Labora¬ 

tories 

Ltd., 

Calcutta 

Pure 

Products 

and 

Madhu 

Canning 

Ltd., 

Bombay 

G. G. 

Fruit. 

Preserv¬ 

ing 

Factory, 

Haldwani 

Imperial 

Fruit 

Preserv¬ 

ing 

Co., 

Calcutta 



Per 

Per 

Per 

Por 

Per 



maund 

maund 

maund 

maund 

maund 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P? 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. a. P. 

1 

Patatoes 

24 8 0 

26 10 0 

17 16 0 

16 2 0 


2 

Tomatoes 

8 0 0 


10 4 0 

15 13 0 

8 0# 

3 

Peas 

16 8 0 

26 10 0 

16 0 0 

13 13 11 

18 8 O 

4 

Beans 

17 8 0 


15 6 0 

16 0 0 

17 8 0 





APPENDIX V 
[Vide paragraph 10(a)] 


Statement shotting the quantity and value of the articles under Tariff items 20(2} 
and 20(7) imported into India by sea and air during the years 1948-49 and 1949-50, 


1948-49 

1949-60 

Qry. 

Value 

' Qty. 

Value 

Cwts. 

Rs. 

Cwts. 

Rs. 


30(2)—Vegetables, -canned or 
bottled, the following, 
namely:— 

Tomatoes, potatoes, oni¬ 
ons and eauli-flowers. 


United Kingdom 

40 

2,659 

774 

46,889 

Aden and Dependencies 

• . 

., 

.. 

20 

Burma 

. . 



• . 

Canada 

, . 

44 

2 

06 

Commonwealth of Aus¬ 
tralia 

46 

3,940 

10,660 

4,73,717 

Sweden 

2 

fei 

2 

396 

Netherlands 

, , 

8 

1 

323 

France.... 

28 

00 

d'bi 

CO 

60 

7,618 

U. S. A. 

8 

10 

720 

Denmark . . / } 


. . 

, . 

2 

Japan . . 




1 

Total 

124 

16,163 

11,399 

5,28,672 


20(7)—Vegetables, canned or 


bottled, all sorts other 
than tomatoes, potatoes, 
onions and cauliflowers. 

United Kingdom . 

Not separately re- 

19 

1,469 

Hongkong . 

corded. 

6 

475 

Commonwealth 6f AuS' 


915 

1,23,381 

tralia. 

France. 


24 

2,067 

U. S. A. 



80 

Total 


964 

1,27,472 


Note.— The above statistics include Government Stores from April 1948, 
the Sea-borne Trade of Kutoh from June, 1948 and that of Travan- 
core, Saurashtra and Baroda from April, 1949. 
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APP 

(Vide paragraph 

Statement showing the break-down of landed costs of 

SL Source of Origin Date of Type and 

No. information of import import specification 



(X) Towato SAtrcK AHd 


1. Graham* Trading Co. Australia. 

(India) Ltd., Bombay. 


2 

Herbert-sora Ltd., Bombay Australia 


Do. 

. . Do. 


Do. . 

Do. 

3 

Collector of Customs, Mad- U. K. 


ras. 



Do . 

Do. : 


Do. . 

Do. * 

4 

Colleotor of 

Customs, Australia 


Bombay. 

. . U. K. 


D<fc . 


Do. . 

. . Do. 

5 

Collector of 

Customs, Australia 


Calcutta, 



Do. . 

Do. 


I 

Shah & Co., Bombay 

U. K. 

2 

Grahams Trading Co., 

Do. 


(India) Ltd., Bombay. 


3 

B. N- Rustomji & Co., 

Do. 


Bombay. 


4 

Colleotor of Customs, 

Do. 


Madras. 

» 


Do. . 

Do. 

6 

Colleotor of Customs, 

Do. 


Bombay. 



1949 Granny's T>> nato Sauno 


Jan.* 49 . I XL Tomato Sauce pack¬ 
ed 2 doz. bottles per 
carton. 

Sept.' 49 . Do. . 

Doc. ’50 . ' Do. . 

20-9-51 Tomato Ketchup Large 

7-5-51 Farrow’s Tomato Ketchup 

7- 5-51 Farrow’s Tomato Sauoe 

2-4-51 * Tomato sauce ‘Rossella’ 

Brand. 

9-3-31 Tomato. Ketchup ‘Heia 2 ’ 

large. 

15-3-51 Tomato Ketchup . . . 

4-4-51 Tomato Ketchup large ; 

8- 3-51 Tomato sauce . 

(II) Canned or Bottmto 


13-10-49 

C. <& B. Peas 


1949 

ProdBssed Peas in 

two 


sizes. 


13-9-49 

24 tins of poas in a oase 

■ 

10-3-51 

Beaus 

. 

15-3-617 

Procoseed Peas — • 


19-3-51/ 

(t) No. A. 1 size 
(») No. A 2 size . 


30-3-51 

Marrow fat Poas 2 

doz 


tins. 





ENDIX— VI 
13) 

canned and bottl ed vegetables into c.i.f., customs duty, clearing charges etc. 

Size Of C.I.F. Customs Town clearing Landed Selling 

packing duty duty charges cost price 

Rs. A. P. Rg. A. P. Rs. A. V. Rs. A. p. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

6 7 8 9 10 11 12 


Tomato ketchup —Tariff Item No. 20. 

oz. per dozen 30% 

Bottles. 



9 

1 

3 

2 

11 

8 

0 

9 

1 

1 

2 

6 

13 

8 

6 

14 

8 

0 

13 

7 

13 

6 

2 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

11 

5 

6 

13 

8 

0 

Do. 

8 

11 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

12 

8 

0 

16 

0 

0 

Do. 

9 

3 

6 

2 

13 

0 

0 

9 

6 

1 

0 

0 

13 

10 

0 

17 

8 

0 

14.66 

18 0 

0 




, , 



. 










7.17 11 3 6 

fluid 

5.78 700 

fluid 

13 9 1 5 

18 l, o .. ;',|' 

9 *9112 

17 7 0 .. 

12 3 0 

Beaks and Pesas—Tariff Item No. 20(7) 


Per dozen 



tins. 

















5 

2 

1 

1 

8 

8 



0 

4 

1 

6 

14 

0 

15 

0 

0 

/19 

7 

2 

6 

2 

1 

9 

0 8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

10 

6 

3 

17 

8 

0 

1 28 

9 

6 

9 

2 

12 

‘ 3 

0 10 

6 

0 

13 

0 

13 

10 

6 

20 

0 

0 

16 

6 

7 

0 

1 

14 

11 



0 

2 

7 

8 

8 

6 

18 

0 

0 

16 

0 

4 

0 












• 



io4 

4 

6 

0 






, , 







, 


19 

7 

9 

9 

. 

. 


# * 


* ♦ 



. 

. 


, 

, 


16 

6 

0 

4 

. 

, 


• . 


•, 



. 



• 

. 



♦Indicates f.o.b. price. 
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